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diseases can be deeply appreciated. Unquestionably the nurse can do 
much in diffusing true knowledge along this line and render inestimable 
aid to mankind. The intemperate use of alcohol produces physical 
and mental disease; increases misery; accentuates pain and anguish; 
and causes the downfall of many a man. 

NURSING IN "LITTLE ITALY" IN THE OZARKS 1 

By CLARA WISE, R.N. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Having had twelve years of private duty nursing in and around 
a small town in the Ozarks, during a period when the people in that 
section were being educated to the nursing profession, there have come 
to me, probably, more than the usual number of unusual experiences. 
These have woven themselves into a web of memories that is very 
checkered, but the instances have crowded themselves into the web, 
one after another, in a way that makes the telling rather difficult. 
There stands out a few cases that were interesting to me, because of 
the extraordinary circumstances attending them. One of these I shall 
attempt to describe. 

It was, perhaps, ten years ago, and on one of those depressing hot 
days late in July, which precedes an electrical storm. One of the 
doctors called me to go with him to a place some ten miles from town, 
where he was to perform an operation for appendicitis. The patient 
was one of a colony of Italians, which made up the population of the 
settlement called "Little Italy." The day was depressing, the dust 
stifling, and the drive disagreeable in the extreme. 

On arriving, we found the patient in a hovel that had none of the 
necessities, to say nothing of the comforts, of the average American 
home; no furniture, no stove, no dishes, no sheets or towels. The 
bed consisted of an immense feather bed, that had come over in the 
steerage from the Fatherland, it was on a frame made of four soap boxes 
with planks laid across. The dirt and the flies are not to be described. 

The yard was full of neighbors, the younger generation, of whom, 
the grandmother of the family "shooed" off many to the barn, as if 
they were fowls, and locked them in. 

In response to the doctor's orders, previously given, to have plenty 
of boiled water, we found a zinc tub in the yard full of hot water, on 
the surface of which were floating sticks, chips, daddy-long-legs, etc. 

1 Read at an annual meeting of the Arkansas State Nurses Association . 
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We managed to sterilize the dressings and instruments in the fire- 
place, in the tray of the instrument case. 

The operating table was improvised from a small pine table and the 
soap boxes, that were just relieved of bed-post service. 

The operation proceeded; in the course of it, I found myself admin- 
istering the anesthetic, holding the irrigator, and "shooing" flies. It 
was difficult to find anything in which to make the saline solution, and 
while going to the yard for the water, the storm broke, and the water 
came down in bucketfuls, falling, of course, into my so-called, sterile 
water. 

After the operation, we found they were preparing dinner for us, 
which, so far as we were able to discern, consisted of a fowl cooked over 
the fireplace. The interpreter insisted that the fowl was a duck, but 
the doctor pronounced it crow. 

The most remarkable thing is that the patient recovered rapidly. 
I came home with the doctor, but returned twice to do the dressings. 
It was rather difficult to leave orders, as no one spoke English except 
one man, who spoke it very brokenly, and acted as interpreter. To 
him, as we were leaving, the doctor kept shouting, as if to make up 
for lack of understanding by vehemence of voice, one order: "Nothing 
in his stomach, nothing in his stomach." 

Another case, which was quite as unique in a way, consisted of the 
same sort of operation, but differed, in being among American people 
and on a raw cold day in November. 

The drive was twenty miles, the roads rough and muddy; we forded 
White River nine times. It seemed to me an interminable distance, 
we left the main road and proceeded up the bed of the river, over 
boulders and through ravines almost impassable. The doctor cheered 
me occasionally by remarking that "We must be nearly there as we 
cannot go much further," and indeed it did seem that the mountains 
were all around us. Finally, to our relief, we came in sight of a build- 
ing which proved to be a saw-mill and, a little farther on, came in 
succession and in order of size, a dwelling house, a chicken house, and 
a pig pen, filling by their arrangement the area of a triangle formed 
by a bluff on one side and a creek on the other, the pig pen occupying 
the apex of the triangle and the creek running peacefully through the 
backyard. 

Here also, we found the neighbors gathered, with the local doctor, 
a very self-assertive little man, who was not full fledged, but very 
enthusiastic. 

It was not fully decided whether or not there would be an oper- 
ation, and we walked the yard in considerable impatience, as it was 
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growing dusk and we well knew the lighting facilities were very poor. 
Finally the decision was made in the affirmative, and there was appar- 
ent pandemonium, in response to the doctor's orders to "clear and 
clean the room." During the process, the doctor, who had been out 
of the room, on looking around remarked dazedly, "Why, where's the 
stove?" I looked around to see the young doctor just disappearing 
through the outer door with it. Chilled and numbed as we were 
from the drive, the doctor was very patient in his request, "Well, bring 
back the stove." 

As we were preparing for the operation, a long, lank neighbor who, 
I suppose, thought he would be loyal to friendship, stationed himself 
in the room, remarking that he "was going to stay right thar, and see 
that Jim was treated right," a little later added, that if he was Jim, 
while they was cutten, he's just have them cut out the other appendix 
on the other side. He watched everything very closely and, during 
the operation, finding that the sterile sheet obstructed his view, he 
reached out his rusty, grimy hand and moved it away from the incision. 
(I presume he was looking for the other appendix.) The surgeon's 
face was a study and his wrath appalling. My feelings I shall not try 
to describe, but having nothing more that was sterile, I simply pinned 
it back as best I could. 

As before, the extraordinary thing was the complete recovery of 
the patient and also, of the big man who measured his length on the 
ground outside the closed window during the operation, which incident 
he attributed to "that 'ere medicine the doctor used." 

There was a five-months-old baby who, the mother said, had been 
"puny" ever since the day it ate "them air beans." 

I stayed twelve days and removed the stitches. My stay was very 
pleasant in Hazel Valley. I came home by horseback and rail. It 
was seven miles to the railway station, and for my transportation I 
was provided with the "gentlest nag on the place." Never having 
ridden a horse but once, that thought was very comforting. The 
road, this time, was a bridle path, straight up the mountain to the 
top. Then the descent began, which led to the very railroad crossing. 

These incidents are only two, out of many others. There have 
come to me through the fleeting years the purest pleasure, the keenest 
pain, the making and the breaking of the dearest ties of association 
and friendship; the heartache of sympathy, and the backache of physi- 
cal exertion but, withal, a contentment and joy that can come only 
from a loyalty to one's profession and an interest in one's fellow beings. 



